to the valves of the heart. This is the chief danger in
rheumatic fever. When these valves are injured by bac-
teria, they sometimes become too tight or they do not
close tightly enough. Blood is thus held up or allowed
to leak back. The heart must, in either case, work harder
to send the usual amount of blood to all parts of the
body. If the valves have been injured in this way by
bacteria, the heart sometimes gradually grows bigger and
stronger so that it can do the extra work. Although the
blood does its best to protect the heart from infections,
it needs your help in keeping as many germs as possible
out of the body. When the bacteria are too many and
too lively or the blood is not prepared to deal with them,
then the person becomes sick.
3.   You can avoid strains. During an illness in which
you have a fever, special care should be taken not to
add the strain of physical exertion to the strain put upon
the heart by the illness. For this and other reasons bed
is usually the best place when you are ill, even with a
severe cold. Children's diseases, scarlet fever,* influenza,
pneumonia, and some other diseases are likely to affect
the heart. Even after a child feels well again, he may have
to stay in bed or have very little exercise to prevent strain
on the weakened heart. If he exercises and rests as much
as the doctor advises, he usually is able to recover without
permanent injury to his heart.
4.   You can take exercise suitable for you. Everyone
who expects to play on athletic teams or run races should
have his heart examined before beginning to train. If
your heart has been weakened by disease, you should
find out from a doctor the amount of exercise you can
safely take. By taking carefully graded exercises a person
can often strengthen his heart so that it can do its work
fairly well. You should follow the doctor's advice con-
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